CHAPTER — I. 


A SUR OF NINIAN GRAMMATICAL THO 


The most important discovery in the history of 
Sanskrit Grammar is the abstraction of the verbal root - & 
discovery which took place long before Panini compiled his 
Dh&tup&ths, the oldest of its kind that has come down to us. 


The interest evinced by the Indians in the phenomenon 
of language goes back to a very distant past. Treces of the 
consciousness of some relationship between certain forms of 
the language are found in very old Sanskrit literature, indeed 
including even the oldest Samhitas. When, for instance, the 
Vedic poet describes Asvins as asnandtau ‘the consumers’ and 
puts the two words in juxtaposition, / we see that the similarity 
between the two words had already struck him, or when he 
describes the Maruts as ‘ye sshümsi sahasi sehente'= (who, 
with power, overpower the powers (of their enemies)’ it is 
clear that he was vaguely aware of (and perhaps wanted 
deliberately to give an expression to) the relationship obtsin- 
ing in these three concrete forms. It will, of course, be too 
much to suppose that he had grasped the exact reletionship 
between these forms - i.e. he had reduced the forms to a common 
verbal root and had separated the various endings and determined 
their functions. The tendency to etymologize words is a basic 
one, as is evidenced by the folk-etymologies found all the world 
over, and it is no wonder that the Vedic seers, deabing as they 


did with one of the most transparent of lenguages, became aware, 


although in a hazy way, of the formal relationships between 


cognate words. 


If we come to the later Semhités we find that a 
further step is taken here. Here we see that not only the 
relationship between certain forms has struck the poet, but 
that he is also consciously trying to define thet relationship. 
This usuelly takes the form of explsining the significance of 
@neme, A striking instence of this phenomenon is found in the 
Athervaved& 3,13 where in the first four stanzas four synonyms 
of the word ‘water’ are explained. The waters are called 
‘nadyah', ‘roarers', says the poet, because they roared (anedata) 
when the dragon was killed;  &pah ‘acquisition’, because Indra 
acquired (&pnot) them; var ‘choice’, because Indra chose 
(avIvareate) them; and udekam 'upbreather' because the Great 
Ones breathed up (ud&nisuh) on their account. These etymologies, 
which sre given right in the spirit of the Br&hmanas and the 
Nirukta, are remarkable for two reasons : firstly, the formula 
in which they are given (ysd ..... tasm&t) clearly shows thet 
the poet is consciously trying to explain the significance of 
the name, and thet he is putting it in a logical form; secondly, 
the origin of all the four names is accounted for by showing 
that these various names literally mean doers or objects of 
certain actions which the rivers, who bear those names are, as 


à metter of fact, known to have done or undergone. 


The tremendous potentialities of these etymologies 
are evident enough. We clearly see that they already forestall 
the typical etymologies of the Brü&hmsnas which later developed 
into a full-fledged science, such as is represented by Yaska's 


— That some of the etymologies may be .- and in fact 
some are - false, is self-evident. What is important, however, 
is that they indicate that the Vedic Aryans were already begin- 
ning to have e glimpse into the rich and complicated structure 
of the Sanekrit language; that they had begun to perceive that 
some of the words which were used as names were connected with - 
in fact, based upon, - some other words which were used to denote 
actions. Thus the phenomenon that things get their names 
usuelly from some prominent section connected with them had 
already begun to attract notice. And from this belief, that 
names of the things are based upon their actions, it is just a 
step to the grammatical doctrine that nouns are derived from 


verbs, once à person becomes linguistically conscious. 


This interest in the language grew in the days of the 
Br&hmspas. The tendency to seek the derivetions of words is 
here on the increase. In fact it seems to be a very favourite 
occupation, of the euthors of the Br&hmspas. According to 
Liebich's calculation there are 49 derivations in the first six 
books of the Aitareya Brihmena.” Many of these derivations are, 
as was to be expected, quite crude but, as Liebich has pointed 
out, it is a misteke to suppose that the authors themselves 
were not serious with these derivations. The solemn manner in 
which these are given in more or less #1] the Braéhmenss, and 
the acceptance of these later on by Yaske rather shows that 
the etymologies were given in all earnest and that they 
represent the standard of linguistic knowledge attained in those 
days.* 


Among the etymologies of this period there are some 
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which are remarkable for the form in which they are given. 
Taittirilye Semhita II. 4,12,2, for instence, reads thus : 

sa im&n lok&n avrpot, yad imin lokin avpnot tad vrtresya 
vrtratvsm ‘He surrounded these worlds; thet is the Vrtra-ness 
of Vrtra in that he surrounded (svrnot) these worlds’. Similar- 
ly the AB 1.2,1 says : yad istibhih praigam aicchems tad 
istiném istitvem, ‘Since (the gods) desired (aicchan) to 
search (the sacrifice) by means of the istis, therein lies 

the istiness of the istis’. Here the two words Vrtratva 

and istitva are worth noting for they show that the author 
has here effected a two-fold isolation : firstly, the stems 
vrtra and isti have been abstracted from a large number of 
concrete forms like vrtrah, vrtrsm, vrtrena ete. in one 

case, and istih, istim, isty& etc. in the other - which 
concrete forms alone must have sctuslly occurred in the 
language; secondly, the suffix -tva is slso seperated from 

the concrete forms ending in this suffix. Another evidence in 
support of this separation of the stem and the suffix is the 

use of the possessive suffixes -mat and -vat in the 
Brühmanas." When, e.g. a verse conteining the word pitrbhib 
is described in the AB I[I1I,3,8 as pitrmat,° we clearly see 
thet here the stem pitr is seperated both from the ending 
-bhih and the suffix -mat. This seperation of the stem and 
the suffix is the first important strictly grammatical achieve- 
ment which followed in the wake of the etymological speculations. 
It must have been quite s discovery in those early days and 

it is probably this achievement which is recorded in the 
Teittirlys Semhita VI,4,7,9 where it is said that the speech 
was formerly unanalysed, and that Indra, st the request of the 


7 
gods split it in two and analysed it. 


Let us pursue the instance of the word Vrtre a bit 
further. Having arrived at this basic form - the stem - which 
they knew literally meant ‘one who surrounds’, it could not 
heve taken long to the authors of the Br&hmsnas, now that they 
were linguistically conscious, to come to the conclusion that 
the word Vrtra combined in it two elements, one which 
expressed ‘the action’ of surrounding, and the other 'the 
doer’ of that action. And since the word-element vr was 
found to be present (in its original or altered form) in the 
concrete forms like vrnoti, vraute etc., this fact might 
have led them to come to the conclusion thet the element vr 
meant ‘surround’, and the element tra ‘the doer' (of the 


action concerned “Shs 


There is another circumstance which might have 
helped to bring the idea of the verbal root in bold relief. 
The style of the Brühmesnas is marked with constant repetitions 
of set phrases and sentences. It often hsppeus that these 
repeated phrases and sentences contain either releted forms 
(i.e. forms derived from the same root) or similar forms 
derived from different roots. The constant repetition of these 
relsted or similar forms might heve been responsible for 
focussing the attention on the common element in these forms 
(i.e. the roots) on the one hand and the o&se-endíngs and the 
suffixes on the other. To take a concrete instance : In the 
4B VII,14 the juxtaposition yajai : yajasva occurs six 
times; in VII, 15 the juxtaposition uvica : avocat similarly 


occurs five times, and cara: cacara equal number of tines 
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(besides three occurrences of caratah, four of caran, and 
one of csr&ti). Of particular interest are the series of 
forms made from a few roots representing the Present 
(Indicative and Imperative), Perfect and Acrist. They sre 
given below : 


/ j«n - jüyetàm jajne ajani 

* jayante jayantin jajnire ajnata 

n puner - jayante punar-jéyantéim  punsr- punsr- 

jajnire ajnata 

/paà pady nte padyantam pedire apetsata 
fas and  bhevati astu asa abhit 
/ohü 
&p -- pr&pnotu prapat pr&pnot 


Begsrding /j&n (which, by the way, shows here the maximum 
number of forms) it is worth noting that the 4;B; VII,13 
gives the etymology of the word jiy&, saying that s wife is 
so called because the husband, in the form of the son, is once 
more born (j&yste) in her, and links the word with janani in 
the next stanza. It is easy to see how all this must have had 
& hand in pointedly drawing the attention to the common verbal 


element in the related forms. 


But though the authors of the Br&hmenas had thus 
become conscious of the verbsl toot, they were not yet success- 
ful in giving an exact expression to it. Though they had 
erasped the idea mentally, they did not know how to give a 
concrete shape to it. This is clear from the indirect methods 
employed by them in referring to ^ à root. Usually when the 
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Br&hmagas went to refer to a Vedic stenza as containing 4 word 
derived from & particular root, they make use of the past 
participle of that root." Thus a re containing the word 
ud-ajani is said to be jatavat (A.B: 1,16,5). The various 
forms themselves, both nominal and verbal, are similarly 
described, janusé (V,5,2), janayentsa (V, 5,16) and ajijanat 
(V,16,4) all being likewise described as jitavat; yunjente 
(IV, 29,3) and yunajmi (V, 4,2) are snid to be yuktavat; 


paryass (V,1,3) is said to be psryestavat and so on. 


But, besides the past participle, other forms also 
have been requisitioned for this purpose. Thus, nays is 
described as netrmat (I, 10,1), janghanat as jaghnivat 
(I, 25,8), huvema as hevavet (V,4,14), pibatu as pibevat 
(III, 29,5), and ksayanta as kgetivat (V, 20,4). According 
to Liebich's calculation, the proportion of the cases of 
past perticiples thus used to those of all the other forms 
put together is about 50 : 50 in the A.B.1Ü In the later 
Br&hmsnss the past participle begins to get the upper hand 
until it slmost ousts out other forms. 


It seems re&sonsble to infer thet originally (i.e. 
before the days of the 4.B.) these formations with -vat, 
whether from the past perticiples or from the agent-nouns and 
&ction-nouns, denoted only those particuler forms. Thus .¢.g. 
the expressions  j&ütsmst sni netrmet originally probably 


meant only ‘& fre containing the word jatart} 


and ‘a rc 
containing the word netr ' respectively. From this original 


Significance their use seems to have been extended so as to 


the 


refer to the verbal root which is the basis of these forms. 


But the question is : How did the past participle 
alone, out of a host of forms, come gradually to be preferred 
more and more, so much so thst in the later Bréhmenes it almost 
crowéed out &11 other forms ? This question has not been 
answered satiefectorily. It is suggested thet the authors of 
Br&hmepas picked this form because it was such os almost never 
failed to occur in the estu lagu. !" It is slso worth 
considering whether the circumstance, viz. that the past 
participle almost always contains in it, so to say, the root - 
the weak form which has all along been regarded by the Indian 
gramasrians as the root proper - whether this circumstence 
might not have unconsciously influenced the choice of this form 
to indicate the root. 


Whetever might be the origin of this selection of 
the past participle to represent the root, one thing is sure, 
that it has left its stamp upon some of the pre-Paninian 
grammetical terms. The very word akKhy ata, the oldest term 
meaning ‘root’, is evidently formed under the influence of 
this Br&hmsnic method. Similarly k&rita ‘causal', cikirgite 
'desiderstive', cekriyite 'frequentative with -ya’ snd 
carkarite 'frequentstive without -y&' - all these terms which 
were originally participle formetions from the respective stems 
(ecaussl etc.) of /kp and were subsequently chosen to 
represent those particular formations - these terms likewise 
owe their origin to the practice of the Br&hmsnas to represent 
the root by the past psrticiple. 


This method of denoting the root by the past 
participle seems to have fallen in disuse after the Bréhmapa 
period. We come across it in Nirukte VII,14 where Yaske 
quotes the view of S&kapüpi regerding the derivation of the 
word agni thus : tribhya akhyatebhyo jiyata iti Sakapigih, 
itüd, aktàd dagáh&d và, nit&t. Y&ske then goes on to explain 
this view and during the course of the explanation persdphrases 
the words  1t&d, akt&d end dagdhid by eteh,  snekteb and 
dshateh respectively. S&kapini was evidently & predecessor 
of Yaska and used the method current in his deys, while Y$sks 
himself uniformly employs the new method of using 3 sing. Pres. 
to denote the root, a method which, it might be noted 
incidentally, already makes its appearance in the form kgetivat 
of the A.B. (V,20,4). 


From the Br&éhmanas we pass on to the Nighentu which 
belongs more or less to the same period. The importance of 
the Nighentu for our study of the Sanskrit verb lies in the 
circumstance that it is the earliest known systematic work 
clearly dividing the words of the Sanskrit language into the 
groups of nouns, verbs and particles. It is true that these 


15 also that 


technical terms themselves do not appear here: 
the distinction between the nominal and verbel forms hes not 
been always accurately observed, seeing that nominal forms of 
various originations like cakemanah (11,6),  &ks&gah and 
&p&nsh (11,18), tslit and @khendalsh (11,19), vicearganih 
and visvecargenih (III,11) are given under verbs while, on 
the other hand, evidently verbal forms like  vavaksiths and 


vivakgase (III,15) are given under nouns; still the credit 
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of consciously analysing the words and arranging them in the 
synonymous groups of nouns and verbs for the first time - in 
other words the cheracter of a linguistic work as such - 


esnnot be denied it. 


Restricting ourselves to the verbs, we notice that 
in the first three chapters of the Nighsptu in all 313 verbal 
texas! * are given in 15 synonymous groups, besides another 12 
verbal forms in the chapter IV which are given without any 
meaning. The root is here represented, as a rule, by the form 
of the 3 sing. Pres., in the Parasmaipads or the Atmanepeda, 
as the case may be. But there sre exceptions to it, perticularly 
in the case of the Vedic verbs, where the root is represented 
by other form . or forms, and belonging to various persons, 
numbers, tenses and —— - in other words, by forms 
directly picked up from the Veda and introduced here without 


any alteration. 


Whereas "the Nighantu could be said to constitute, 
in & way, an advance over the Br&hmanas since it generally 
reduces verb-forms to a particular one, viz. the 3 sing. Pres, ,!* 
which becomes the reigning type in the later works like the 
Nirukte, there is hardly anything to prove that the Nighantu 
had fully isoleted the verbal root. Not only the circumstance 
that nowhere does the root appear in its bare form, but also 
the manner of presenting the verb-forms leads us to believe : 
that the compiler of the Nighantu had not yet penétr&ted beyond . 
the concrete forms. Sometimes, as said above, the compiler | 
gives forms like Imeahe (III,19), t&]hi (II,19), abhy arga 
(III,21) etc. without reducing them to the usual 3 Bing. Pres., 


ll. 


probably because he was not sure of that form; while, on the 
other hand, besides giving this ususl representative form he 
also gives some other forms belonging to the same root. Thus 
beside the form a$nute, he also gives asat, asta, nase and 
Snat (II,16); beside vagti, also vasmi and usmasi (and also 
the nominal form usik!) (II,6); beside babhasti, also 
bapsati, bhesathah and  babdh&m (II,6). One can understand 
thet nase could have been found difficult to connect with 
&$nute, or ushmasi to vagti: but why should vasmi occur 
side by side with vasti, or vicaste side by side with caste 
(III,11) ? We have either to suppose that the compiler had 
not as yet fully grasped the exact relationship between these 
connected forms, - which, in some cases at least, e.g. vasmi ; 
vagti, is a bit incredible - or that he wanted to bring 
together these allied forms deliberately so ss to facilitate 
understanding of the correct meaning of the verb. But as he 
gives more than one form only for a few roots and not a matter 
of general policy; and as even here he gives only a few forms 
and not all those which have actually occurred, it would be 
best to surmise that he was aware of some relationship between 
these but had not abstracted the root lying at the bottom of 


these forms. 


It is interesting to note that not all the verbs 
listed in the Nighantu have actually appeared in the Veda. 
Indeed there are some, like kantati, kavate, kgumpsti, 
gavate, driilati, dhrati, dhrayati, dhrati, bisyati, 
misyati, Savati, svatrati, syamati ete., - to pick up only 


a few from only one group, viz. II, 14 - which are not only not 
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found in the Vede, but are not found anywhere even in the later 
literature (excepting, of course, the grammstiosl works). It 
has been suggested that such verbs are artificial creations, 
being coined to explain nominal derivatives end thet this 
would indicate that long before the Nighantu the etymologists 


were busy deriving nouns from assumed verbs. ?? 


Another feature to be noted about these lists of 
verbs is that such verbs of common occurrence in the RV as 
krnoti, cinoti, tarsti, dediti, dadhati, nayati, yacchati, 
yajati, - to quote only a few glering instances - are not met 
with in the Nighsntu which shows that the lists were by no 
means meant to be exhaustive. On the whole it can be certainly 
said that since the Nighantu/the idea of giving lists of roots 
with their meanings, and incidentally it also indicates the 
present-stem and the voice by means of the concrete form of 
the root, it can well be regarded as containing the germs of 


the later Dhátupsihas. 


From the Nighantu we pass on to the Nirukta of Yaske, 
& commentary on the same and which, in the field of ancient 
Indian Linguistics, stands next in importance only to that 
wonderful work, P&apinits Astédhyfyi. It is rich in material 
suggestive of the pre-Paninian stage of grammstical activity 
obtaining in the days of the Nirukta, out of which we will 
naturally restrict ourselves here to the part connected with 


the study of the Sanskrit verb . 


The first and the foremost point that must be noted 
at the outset is that here the verbal root is seen to be 


&lready fully abstracted. It is true that Yaska usually cites 
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the root in the form of the 3 sing. Pres., but this practice 
is evidently followed out of convenience, & practice which 
continues long after Panini - in fact even to the present day. 
In II,.1 YAska notes some grammatical phenomena for the 
information of etymologists in the course of which he quotes 
the forms gstv& and gstam as instances of the elision of the 
final consonent, and Jsgmstuh and jagmuh as those of the 
elision of the penultimate vowel (of the root). This clearly 
proves that the root gem as such was fully abstracted, and 
from the off-hand and unostentatious manner in which he refers 
to it, it would seem that he is not the first to abstract the 
root, but thet it must heve been done already before him. And 
what applies to the particular instance of the root gem 
evidently applies to the category of the verbal root as such. 


Yaske uses two different terms to denote the two 
different concepts of the ‘finite verb’ and the ‘verbal root’. 
He defines” (1,1) @khyate as bhavapredhaina ‘that (pert of 
speech) which has "Nestle as its fundamental notion.' It is 
made clear further on that it is the purvaparibhita bhava 
‘an action still in process' that is expressed by an Akhy&ata, 
whereas a completed action is expressed by an abstrect noun. 
He does not define the term  dh£tu but merely gives its 
derivetion : dhatur dadhateh (I, 20) '(The term) dhitu comes 
from  /dh$.' Besides its technical meaning in the grammatical 
literature, the word also generslly means ‘layer’, ‘constituent 
element’ or ‘the basic element’. It was then borrowed by 
the grammerians to denote the verbsl root which is ‘the basic 


element' of the word. 
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Xisbiui S&ys that Yéska does not mske a clear-cut 
distinction between the two terms fikhyite end dhitu, and 
euploys them more or less synonymously. But on a considera- 
tion of all those pessages in the Nirukts where the term in- 

bel E occurs K.C. Chatter]1^9 has rightly shown that it 
means 'a finite verb' slone whenever it is used by Yiska 


1 where it means 'root' 


himself, whereas in the two passages” 
Yaske is directly quoting from his predecessors - which explains 
the use of the word in the different signification. Both these 
latter passages refer (the first in a general way; the second 
in a particular case) to the verbal origin of the noun and 

the use of the term Skhy&ta instead of <dhitu is to be 
accounted for by supposing that either these older gremmarians 
had then still not penetrated through the finite verb to the 
verbsl root or, more probebly, even efter abstracting the root 
they might have still continued using the older nomenclature. 

On the other hand, while Yaske always uses the term dhstu for 
the root, we have in the Nirukt& at least one set of passages 
where the term dhatu is used with reference to, not the roots, 
but the concrete verbal forms collected in the Nighentu : 
jvelatikermana uttare dh&tavs ekadasa (II, 28); 
küntiksrm&ps uttare dhitevo'stidasa (III,9) etc. But here 
also Yaske is more or less simply reproducing the descriptive 
remarks that hed probably already come to be appended to the 
Nighentu before him. This also shows that like  &khy$ts, the 
term dh$tu also once meant ‘finite verb.' With this meaning 
a dhátu might be looked upon as the basic element of the 
sentence since a verb is, so to say, a key-word in a sentence. "? 


It would seem that later on the two terms were psrticulsrised 
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to denote two different ideas, Skhyaita meaning ‘finite verb' 


and dhétu 'verbsl root’. 


But there is also an intermediate stage in the 
denotations of the term dhatu. It seems that at one time 
the term dhétu was used to denote what we would call the 
Present-stem,  bhavs-, divya-, sunu- etc. The sole evidence 
for such an assumption is the existence of a technical term 
sarvadhatuka (and of its counterpart, &rdhsdhstuka). This 
term sarvadhatuka, which is undoubtedly pre-Papinian and is 
also used by Papini end Servavarman, literally means ‘ (endings) 
coming after the whole root’ and is practically a designation 
of suffixes added to the Present-stem. This sort of designation 
makes it at once clear that at the time the term was coined the 
various elements forming the various Present-stems were regarded 
as an integral part of the root. In other words, e.g. instead 
of regarding that a is sdded to bhi in forms like bhavati 
they rather regarded that a of bheva- was dropped in forms 
like babhiva etc. Bhave- thus was called sarvadhitu ('the 
whole root’, and bhi, on account of the alleged loss of a, 
ardhedhatu ‘the partial root'. What a flood-light thrown upon 
the grammatical thought in the pre-Püninian period by this 
development of the ideas expressed by the term  dhátu ! It must 
have been a slow ani tortuous process, starting with the concrete 
verbal forms, penetrating through these to the Present-stem, 
the grammatical acumen ultimately tearing open the bare abstract 
root {| And this epoch-msking discovery had already teken 


place before Yiska | 
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From the Nirukta (especially II,;-2) much other 
useful information can be had regarding the general stage of 
knowledge in its days as fer as the subject of the verbal roots 
is concerned. In II,2 Yaske says that when a root contains a 
semi-vowel in close contact with a vowel it is called 
dviprekrtin&üm sthanam ‘a pisse ef (or occasion for) two bases’ 


23 
and that when à given form cannot be derived from the well known 


base, one should seek to derive it from the other ene, ** Here 
he is evidently referring to the phenomenon of Sampresirana 
though the technical term does not occur and in its place the 
merely explanstory expression dviprekrtinam sthinam is used, *5 
Like the Seampress&rapa, the phenomenon of guna was also known 
and is referred by Yàska in X,17.2 The endings which do not 
ceuse guna and the vrddhi i.e. the weak endings sre here celled 
nivrttisth&nas,?7 There sre certain general observations (in 
11,2) on the rcots which will do credit even to & modern 
linguist. Thus he makes a distinction between the naigama 
(i.e. Vedic) and the bh&siks (i.e. belonging to the spoken 
language) roots, and remarks that — derivatives from 
Vedic roots are seen to be current in the classicel language, 
and vice versa. He had also observed the different usages in 
different localities and remarks that in the case of certain 
roots verbal forms slone are used among certain people, and 
derivatives slone among others. Lastly, when he says tatrapy 
eke'lpsnispsttayo bhavanti he might be referring to the 


circumstance that certain roots are less productive than others? 


Coming to the technical aspect, it is already 
mentioned above, that even after the full abstraction of the 
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root Yaske cites roots in the form of 3 sing. Pres. This hed 
also been done in the Nighsptu, but there is « difference 
between such forms as they appear in the Nighantu and the same 
appearing in the Nirukte. The forms of the Nighentu impress 
themselves eas being still forms of the living language, while 

in the Nirukta they sre more or less mechanised forms, - forms 
conditioned in a gremmstiosl set-up. Thus aniti, e.g., in 

the Nighantu (11,14) is still one of the many related forms, 
chosen to represent the common element in those forms, - the 
element which was suspected but was not fully abstracted - and 
this function the form aniti discharges without losing its 
identity. In the Nirukta (XI,47), on the other hand, it is a 
mechanical form which means nothing more and nothing less than 
the root an. This mechanical character is brought into bold 
relief by the fact that  Yüska treats them, for the sake of 
convenience, as declinable stems, as if they were so many verbel 
nouns in -ti (like gati, meti, krti ete.), and so we have 

a host of forms like avatih, kanstih, áavatib ete. in 
the Nom. Sing. and avateh, igateh, kramateh etc. in the 
Abl. Sing.°° Further mechanisation comes in with the Atmanepsdin 
roots. They are treated as though they were © Parasmsipsdin 
evidently because forms in -ti can be declined more easily 
than those in -te. Thus we have dsyste in the Nighantu (IV,1) 
but dayatih in the Nir. (1V,17), nasate in the Nigh. (II,14), 
but nasatih in the Nir. (VI1,17).9! In one extreme case we 
even find that the concrete form is altogether ignored, and the 
representative form is simply made by adding -ti directly to 
the root (with a gups-strengthening). Thus he says (II,25) 


ptur arter gatikarmegah "The word ptu comes from arti (i.e. 
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/7) meaning 'go'", as against Nighsntu's iyarti (11,14). 9? 


But, on à few occasions Yaska uses another method also. 
It is to add a weak -i to the root. Thus we have the forms 
like ijih (VII, 15; also the ususl 3 sing. Pres. form 
itteh VIII, 7), grbheh (X,23), tvigeh (VIII,13) and dhigeh 
(VI11,3). These forms sre also evidently made in imitation 
of corresponding nouns in -i (like ruci, dyuti eto.) and are 
employed because they too are likewise easily declinable forms.” 
After Yaska both these forms, the 3 sing. Pres. and the one in 
-1, have been very extensively used in all the periods of 
Sanskrit grammstical literature. They have been recognized 
officially as such by K&atySyana in his Varttika 
ik-$tipau dh&tunirdeóe (under P. 3,5,108). 


Before we leave the Nirukta, we may note one or two 
individual instances. It was already recognised that in the 
forms like pratta and avatta the first t comes from /da; 
and that the form üsthat osme from /es ‘throw’ with sn 
additional th as an augnent ^? (for both, cf. Nir. II,2) - 


both of which are, by no means, small achievement. 


From the Nirukte on the one hand to the Paginian 
Dh&tup. on the other is a gep which, in the complete absence 
of ell the pre-P&pinian grammatical works, must be filled by 
speculation alone. That at the time of Yéske there were probably 
no texts like the dhatupétha seems pleusible enough. 9$ whereas 
Y&sks enumerates all the nipatas and upesargas, in the case 
of the verbs (as in thet of nouns) he gives only & general 


definition of the verb &nó illustrates it by a couple of 
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instances. Whichever word conformed to that definition was 

to be looked upon as a verb; this indicates that there was 

as yet no list of verbs - no sesmümn&ya or patha so to say - 
to which he could have referred end inclusion in which would 
give title to the designetion of verb - such as, say, Pénini's 
Dhatupsthe, inclusion in which makes a root according to 

P 1,3,1. But this state of sffsirs could not heave lasted long. 
Vyékerane in the last analpsis means, st least in the case of 
regularly formed words in Ssnskrit,their reduction to verbal 
roots, and no system of Sanskrit grammar, however crude, could 
£o on long without some stock of well-listed roots. Pagint 
himself came et the end of a long line of grammsrisns, many of 
whom he cites by name. It would be naturel to suppose that 
these grammarians hed their own dhatupathas. Occasionally, 
though rarely, we come across references to these pre-Paninian 
dhütupsthas. Vopadeva, writing in the 13th century, says in 
the introduction to his Kavikalpsdruma that before writing 
his new dhütup&tha he studied the views of the eight ancient 
grammarians.°” Among the names of these grammarians o¢cur 
those of Indra and Apisali who were © Püpini's predecessors. 
Since the remerk occurs in connection with the Dhatup. it 
follows that Vopsedeva had studied the dhatupathas of these 
pre-Paninian grammarians, which apparently still existed in 

his days. Patanjali's gloss. illustrating the use of 4&-/sthé 
in his commentary to the Vérttika under P. 1,3,22 is 
believed to refer to some grammerian who had regarded s 
instesd of as as the root anc had declared a and à in forms 
like asti,  ásit etc. to be augments. °° The same passage 
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occurs almost verbatim in the Kasika& where the commentators 
tell us positively that the reference is to Apigali whose 
dh$tup. they say, read “sa bhuvi’ instead of ‘asa bhuvi ? as 


in other áh&tupsghas , 9? 


These older works might have differed, as is hinted 
by the case of /as, in the matter of their contents and also 
the accuracy of presentstion, according as they belonged to 
one periog or the other in thef development of the Sanskrit 
Grammer. Liebich*? remarks that in the earlier stages of 
the dh&tup. roots were probably given, es in the Nighantu, 
in the 3 sing. Pres. : bhavati, edhete and so on. He also 
thinks that to these hed probably come to be added some of the 
important - difficult or irreguler - forms of the various 
tenses and moods, in the manner of the later dhituparayanas. 
Both these opinions, however, appear to be pretty improbeble. 

Since the dhitupathas as such are lster then the Nirukts, and 
since the root had come to be isolated already before Yaska, 
it does not sound logiesl that the authors of the dhatupithes 
should have reverted to the primitive form. Similerly the idea 
of collecting and explaining different forms of a verb, which 
presupposes more or less a specialised study of a particular 
branch of the subject, should have naturally suggested at a 
later date, and not in these early stages. Also the circumstance 
that the instruction in those dsys was oral and necessitated 
the texts tc be briefest precludes the possibility of the 


inclusion of concrete forms in the dh&tup. 


There sre certain features of the P.Dh. (features 


which hsve come down in the later Ghatupéthas s1so) which 
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indicate that this oldest known dh&tup. also may not be an 
entirely new work but is rather based on an older ground-work. 
The sequence of the ten classes, which does not follow any 
logicel principle, and the haphazard treatment of the curadis 
seem to be too crude to have come from Pagini's pen; it rather 
seems thet this feature was slready established before Panini 
who reteined it as a time-honoured practice. The dhatup. 
contains the technical terms parasmeibhaga,  &tmsnebhága 
(against parasmeipeda and ütmenepeda of the sütrap.) and 
earkerita (against yanluk of the sütrsp.) which are, as is 
well known, creations of Panini's predecessors ané seem to 
have been retained out of regard for them.* often the satrap. 
is seen to modify and supplement the dhaitup. : some roots 
which are read only in & particular clase in the dhatup. are 
optionally assigned to some other class by the sütrap. :*” 
similerly, whereas the dhitup. makes use of the anubandha ‘ir’ 
to indicate that the particular root forms its Aorist stem 
optionally with a weak -a, the same fact in the case of some 
other roots is taught expressly in the sütrap. , *° although 
in many cases this could have been done by means of the 
anubendha itself. It shows that a particular pattern of the 
dhatup. had already come to stay before Pügini and that the 
letter retained it out of veneration for the established 
practice, although it was not perfectly logical and accurate. 


On the basis of some of the above arguments, and 
some others which will be presently cited I.S. Powate ^^ has 
come to the extreme conclusion that the entire dhaitupathe as 


it is, (excepting, of course, the meanings ^") is the work of 


Panini's predecessor. In fact it is his thesis thet P&pini 
got the dhatup., along with allied works, hended down to him 
as 'upade&s' by his teachers. His line of argument is thus : 
The dhátup. is not & mere appendix to the sütrap. because it 
contains s number of roots whose inclusion is not necessary 
for the purpose of the sitrap. The dhstup. therefore must 
have been originally meant to be an exhaustive list of eli the 
roots independent of any sütrsp. The credit of compiling this 
exhaustive dhatup. must go to the Nairuktas and the gremmariens 
like Süketüysna who held that all nouns were derived from 
verbs. From these predecessors of Panini the dhitup. came to 
be handed down to him as the "'upasdeSa'. That Panini could 
not have a hend in the making of this exhaustive dh$tup. also 
follows from the circumstance that Panini wes not a grammarien 
of the type of S&kat&ysna, but rather agreed with Gargys, 
since he held thet the up&üdi formations were irregular. 
Whatever modifications Panini wanted to make in the dhatup., 
he did by means of the Ast. as is clear from the fect that 

in the sitrap. are to be found sutras which supplement, 
modify, or even go against the dh$tup. All these changes 

were carried out by means of the sütrapstha, keeping the 
dhátup. intact, because the dh&tup. being an upsdess was 
regarded as sacred and Panini did not want to tamper with it. 
As an additional proof Pawate adduces the existence of pre- 
Paninian terms in his dhatup. He further cites the case of 
what are called the ssutrs roots which, though Pagini had 
occasion to mention in the sütrsp. he did not actually 
incorporste in the dhatup. for the same reason of sacredness 


of the dhitup. All this, concludes Pawate, shows that the 


author of the dhatup. and Pagini are two entirely different 
persons, thet dhitup. was composed long before Panini, and 
that the letter reteined it exactly in the seme condition in 
which he had received it, making all the desired changes 
through the medium of the sutrap. 


Let us exsmine this theory briefly. Its sterting 
point, viz. that the dh&tup. contains a great deal of roots 
which are useless for the 4st. is itself erroneous. Every 
single root, whether of & general nature or having some 
special characteristic and therefore requiring a reference in 
the Àg$., must be actually read in the chatup. — ——— 
it does not get the nomenclature dhitu according to,P. 1,3,1: 
'bhü and the following (vocables, listed in the dhütup. are 
called) dhaétus.' Even supposing thet the word  bhüvádsysh 
means ‘like bhü,' end the sütra therefore means that vocebles 
expressive of action are celled dhütus (thus making it 
unnecesssry to read every such vocsble in order that it may 
get this nomenclature), still the roots would heve to be listed 
in order to furnish them with the necessary accents and 
anubendhas; lastly, even if a few roots which take the normal 
vikarsnea (i.e. belonging to the class I), carry an uditta 
accent, and have no anubsnóha could have been spsred, still 
even in their case, as Katyiyane tells,us, their patha is 
essential to prevent them from corruption like anapayeti au, M 
Thus Pawate's basic assumption itself, that s number of roots 
in the dh&tup. are unnecessary for the purpose of the sütrsp., 


is untensble. 
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The other reasons advanced by him are also incon- 
clusive, for they equally apply to the later schools also 
where the @hatup. and the sitrap. are admittedly known to be 
the worke by one and the same person. Thus like Panini, 
Candra (1,1,88), Katantra (3,2,55 v&.) and Hemsesndra (3,4,73) 
assign, through sütrsp., the roots bhras ete. to both I and 
IV cless; like Panini, again, the optional formation of a- 
Aorist is taught in the case of jy and other roots, through 
sitrap. (and not by an anubandha in the dhatup.) by C. (1,1,75), 
Kt. (3,2,28 Va.) and H (3,4,65) also. Similarly the terms 
&tmanebh&ss etc. while they do not occur in the respective 
sitrep. nevertheless occur in the dhatup. of Kt. and H. 


Pawate spesks of 'sütras' (i.e. in the plural) 
running counter to the teaching of the dhatup. though actually 
he has cited only one instance, viz. the sutra 'dhinvi-krpvy- 
or a oa' (3,1,80). This rule says thet the roots dhinv and 
krnv, which hsve been read in the first class (624 and 629 
respectively) form their present-stems with the vikereps -u 
and that st the same time their final -v is replaced by -a, 

- in other words these roots form their present stems ss dhinu 
and krnu, the replaced -a being elideó by ‘ato lopsk' 

(P 6,4,48). This difference of view between the siitrap. and 
the dhatup. is explained by Pawate on the hypothesis thet whet 
goes by the name of Papini's dhatup. must have been already 
composed before him when forms like dhinvati, dhinvatah etc. 
were current; that in course of time they became obsolete and 
geve place to dhinoti, dhinutah ete.; and that through 


sütrsp.  Págini has made the necessary correction of the dhatup. 


which he had received as his upadesa. 


Now, the only sure thing thet can be accepted in the 
above reasoning is the fact thet the two roots have been read 
in the first class. Beyond thet there is no independent 
evidence to show thet the forms like dhinveti dhinvateh etc. 
actually existed at some time. As far ss the testimony ot the 
recorded literature goes, the forms with the present stes 
dhinu alone occur, &nd nowhere with @hinva;*” secondly such & 
change-over from the themetic to the athematic base is ageinst 
the tendency of the language which is quite in the opposite 
Girection. I think thet the forms like dhinvanti (which admit, 
theoretically, of dhinva as well es dhinu to be the Present- 
stem) gave rise to the mistsken concept of dhinvs being the 
Present-stem and consequently the roots were listed in the 
first class. Be it as it may, the fact that there is a con- 
tradiction between the satrap. and the dhatup. cannot be 
denied. But it does not follow, merely from this contradiction, 
that the Paninian dh&tup. was camposed by somebody before 
Pagini, for the same contradiction can be pointed out in some 
post-Paginian schools in which the same person wrote dhstup. 
as well as the sütrap. At least two of Panini's successors, 

C and J read these roots in the first class itself, only they 
improve on Panini's technique by declaring the vikarane to be 
“nu, and by laying down a substitution of dhi and kr for 
ühinv and krnv. Just as C and J did not actuslly remove 
the roots to the fifth class, but retained them in the first, 
presumably simply following the trodden path, so also Panini 
might heave read the roots concernéd in the first cless simply 


out of regard for convention, and so this does not necessarily 
prove that the whole of the P.Dh. as it is is pre-Papinian. 
Thus it will be seen thet this rule which Pawate regards as 
‘the strongest piece of internal evidence thet could possibly 
be adduced to show that the author of the Agtadhyayl is not 
the author of the Dh. P.' is simply no such thing. It only 
Shows that with the granmsrians sometimes only it was whet was 
ssid thet mattered, and not how it wes said. 


The argument based upon the sautra roots also does 
not prove anything. For, excepting sporadic cases like that 
of /tu the majority of them heve continued, in all the leter 
schools, to be sautra, in that they were never admitted into 
the dh&tup. proper. Not only this, but their number has 
increased from seven in the Paninian school? to forty-two in 
the Kkd.*9 It is claimed that the sacredness of the dh&tup. 
prevented Pagini from admitting these roots to the dh&átup. One 
may ask : What prevented the later grammerisns, who were the 
authors of both the sütrsp. and the dhstup. from reading 
these roots into the dhátup.? The truth seems to be that 
certain roots, which were not quite full-fledged but occurred 
only in sporadic forms were, on that account, not included in 
the dhitup., but were only mentioned in the sütrap. “When the 
operation concerned was taught. 50 The practice was followed 
by later dhaitupathes also. Consequently, the mere’ fact of 
sautra roots by itself dces not prove the pre-Paninian origin 


or the sacred nature of Pagini's dhátup. 


One more point : Pawate maintains thet all the 


modifications thet Panini wanted to make in the áh&tup. were 
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effected through sütrap. by framing new rules, for the dhstup. 
being upedesa was something too sacred to be tampered with. 

Now, his own thesis is thet Püpini got both the sütrsp. and 

the socessary works like dhütup. es upadeSa from his Acaryas. 

Also,(Pawate's, Gn) own statement, Panini has enlarged the 
original satrap. (which he got as his upadesa) wherever deocasapis 

Now, {f Panini could tamper with the sütrsp. which was not less 
S&cred then the dhatup. what could have prevented him from 

making the necessary changes in the dhatup. ? Any way, it 

passes one's imagination why the dh&tup. should have been 


more sacrosanct than the siitrap. itself ! 


The whole trouble with the theory is that its starting 
point itself, viz. that Panini's dhitup. was originally meant 
to be an independent collection of roots without being sub- 
ordinate to any sütrsp. is not proved. ‘True, there are often 
inconsistencies and imperfections in the dhatup. but that only 
shows, as hes been already stabed above, thet 9 certain pattern 
of the dhitup. was already fixed before Panini and that in 
spite of its imperfections Panini reteined it, even as his 
successors did to some extent, out of regard for the established 


practice. 


Let us now turn once more to the rule * bhüv&dayo 
Ghataveh’ which is already referred to above. The arrengement 
of roots in the first class in the P. Dh. is such thet the 
block of roots in consonents comes first, and then follow the 
roots in vowels. The root bhi, which is found st the top of 
this dh$tup. is, therefore, from this point of view, out of 
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place here and should have properly been read somewhere 
between 94591018 (the block of roots in vowels), preferably 
after 992. 

Then why is it placed at the top ? 

The commentators explain this by seying that, firstly, 
by taking the first position it performs the office of a 
mengela because it reminds one of the first mehü-vyshrti bhi 
which has the same sound; and that, secondly, it deserves 
this position since its meaning, viz. ‘existence’ (satta), is 
at the basis of all the actions. Whether one believes in 
the first reason or not, the second is certainly satisfactory. 
But we can even go further and infer thet the practice of 
reading the root bhi at the beginning, and framing a suitable 
rule like ‘bhivadayo dh&tavsh' must have been older than 
Panini. The root bhi must have, at a very early date come to 
be regarded as the most representative root, denoting as it 
does the idea of 'being' which is st the besis of all actions. 
bhi is, so to say, the root per excellence. It is possible 
thet the sentence bhiivadayo dhatevah originally meant simply 
‘words of the type of bhi (i.e. those expressive of action or 
state) are roots': that it subsequently came to be attached 
to a particuler system of gremmar when it underwent a slight 
change in the meaning and came to mean ‘words listed with bhi 
at the top are roots.’ Thus, along with the other reasons 
given by the commentators, the probable circumstance that 
Püpini has reteined the older definition also might have been 
responsible for retaining the root at the top, though it is 
not in keeping with the errangement of roots found in this 
Dh&tup. 


Thet the definition is quite older than Pagini is 
also indicated by the sissnlsu) SURG found in the word 
bhivadayo, the regular word expected being bhvadayo. * This 
has given quite a headache to the scholars, both ancient and 
modern. At the same time, curiously enough, it hes also come 
in handy to the commentators who have manipulated it bo justify 
their own interpretations of this sütrs. The author of the 
Slokavarttikas has explained the word bhivadayo in three 
different ways thus; 99 (1) bhüv&deyo ga bhi,v ,adayo "bhi 
and the following (verbs listed in the dhatup.)', the letter v 
being meant only for the sake of the mengala (in the middle of 
the work); (2) bhüv&dyO , bhi, vadeyah ( , bhuvo v&dayah) 
'(words) expressive (vadayah) of sotion (bhü)'; here bhiy is 
taken as an abstrect noun in the sense of bhevane e. kriyi, 
and vadi en agent noun from /vad ‘speak, express'. (5) 
bhüvád&yo = bhi, wi, &dayah "'(verbs) beginning with và and 
having the nature of bhü (i.e. which are expressive of sotion)': 
here &di is taken to be connected with both bhi and và, 


meaning prakéra when going with bhi, and vyavasthai with va, 





It is with the last interpretation thet we are 
interested in at the moment, for it has given rise to & myth 
that there had probably been some dh&tup., either an independent 
one or a version of the P.Dh. itself, which began with the ad- 
class, with  /và et its head. Though the part of the varttika 
containing the last two interpretations does not appear in the 
Bhásys, these interpretstions have found a plece therein. 
Referring to this passage Pawate remarks : ‘It seems that the 
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Pininiens themselves had their dhatupathsa in more than one 
versions. The existing Dhstupsths begins with the root 8 but 
Patanjsli seems to speak of &nother version in which the 
waz s begen with the root ar, that is in which the present 
wales were ants, and in which the ars and not dans 
were pleced at the beginning of the — Dhatupetha? 5 Similarly 
K. C. Chatterji observes : "It is just possible that in some 
ancient Dh&tup&tha vi stood st the head of adaidi roots and 
So Some predecessor of Paipini framed the rule 'bhivadayo 
@hataveah' which was taken over by Panini. 1 °° 


Let us see what the passage in the Bhsgys really 
means. KitySyanea points out certain difficulties which, he seys, 
would follow if the nomenclature of dh5tu were to be dependent 
only on the inclusion in the pitha. To obviate these difficulties 
it is proposed thet the definition be changed to priyivsonno 
dh&tub, or better, to make it applicable to all the roots 
(including those like as which do not denote any action), 
bhivavacano dhstuh. But even these latter definitions are found 
to have their own defects and it is felt that the ideal definition 
should emphasize both the aspects, viz. (1) inolusion in the 
patha, &nà (2) expressiveness of kriy& or bhiva. Patanjeli 
then points out that it is not necessary to change the definition, 
and that the definition  bhüv&dayo dhatavah, even as it is, 
brings out both these aspects equally well. He then proceeds 
to show how the term bhüvüdaysh is to be differently inter- 
preted according as the root is supposed to be a kriyüvavscana 
or & bhüvavscana. ‘If one accepts the view that a bhüvavscana 


is a root,’ he says ‘then the word 4di going with v& means 
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vwy&vssth&, and the other going with bhi means prakira.' 
("yada tu bhava vsesno dhatur ity ega pekgas tad& vi ity atra 
ya &dissbdeh se vyavasthiyam, bhi ity atre ys &diSabásh sa 
prek$re. va ityevamadsyo bhü ityevamprekara& iti.') Here 
Patanjali simply seems to show how the dhatup. should be re- 
shaped, so that it would serve the needs of this interpretation; 
viz. the ad- class should be pleced at the beginning of the 
dh&átup. and v8 should be the leading root. Kaiyata says so 
in so many words : ' adaédiném Sdau va gatigandhanayor iti 
pathitavyem.  ad&digsno'pi gananém Bdau. tena serve 
dhftupsthssamnivistá grhita  bhevanti.' The inference, therefore, 
that we have here a reference to some ancient dhitupitha in 
which the &d- cless began with the root va, or that there was 
such a version of the P.Dh. which is now lost seems little 


warranted. 


There ere two rules in the Ast., 'gidbhidsdibhyo'ri ,' 
(3,3,104) and ' nandi-grahi-pae&dbhyo lyupinyaceh ' (3,1,134) 
which teach certain primary formations from the groups of roots 
mentioned therein. The peculierity of these two rules is that 
though they lay down the operation with reference to genes in 
the ususl way, actually there are no such genes in the dh8tup., 
but the various primary nouns themselves are listed under 
these rules in the genspstha (much in the ¢ manner of the 
pratipadike-ganas), the sütrap. being supposed to refer to the 
roots from which these nouns are formed. Pawate takes this 
as an additional proof for his theory that the P.Dh. had 
another version which is lost, and holds that the lost version 
might have contsined these ganas of roots. Now if we look 


at the words read in the bhid&di gena we will find that they 
come from roots which belong to more than one - in fact almost 
all - the Present classes. It is self-evident that & gene can 
be formed only when the constituent roots (or, at least & 
sufficient number of them) belong to one and the same Present 
class. When, as in the present case (and also in that of g:nas 
mentioned in 3,1,134) roots concerned are spread over 9 number 
of Present-clssses it is physically impossible to form the 
genas. Being thus unable to use the usual method, the author 
had to take recourse to some other one. The absence of these 
g*nes in the dhatup. is to be thus explained on the ground 

of their sheer impossibility, and it cannot suggest any lost 
version of the dhitupitha “with the genes, which, as just 
said, is impossible as long as the present arrangement of the 
ahitup. on the basis of the Present-stem is not altered. 


But the whole idea of the v&di-version of the dhatup. 
is based on whet is only & doubtful and alternative interpre- 
tation of the expression bhiivédeyah. This interpretation, 
along with the second, has to be set aside as being forced; 
their avowed object being to show that this definition includes 
both the necessary aspects mentioned above. As in the case of 
similar definitions like sarvadini sarvanimani (P 1,1,27), 
prüdayah (1,4,58) etc. bhiivédaysah is to be naturally split 
into bhi  &daysh, meaning that the vocables listed with bhi 
at their head are celled roots, it being automstically under- 
stood that they are called roots only when they express an 
action; so that words spelt identically but hsving a different 
meaning do not get the name of root. The first interpretation, 


alone, is therefore acceptable. We need not however accept 
thet the letter v is for the sake of the mengela. Indeed 

it is not clear how the beginning of the third chapter of 

the book I cen be regarded as the middle of the work requiring 
mangsle; nor is it easy to see how the letter y is capable 
of performing that function (sey, like the word stha), this 
cherecter of this sound not being known anywhere else. Nor 
need we suppose that Panini here ‘merely names two important 
roots - one of the first conjugation (i.e. bhü) and one of 
the second (i.e. v8), and says that roots are of the nature 
of these.'57 As in the perallel cases of sarvadini, pradayah 
etc. mentioned above, it is reasonable to suppose that only 
one instance is mentioned here, there being no apparent reason 
why Papini should have made this a special case and have given 
two instances. It just seems thet bhividayah is archaic for 
bhv&dsysh. Semivowels are known to appear after i, u when 
dissimilar vowels follow in the earlier stage of the language. "8 
This shows that Panini hes made use of the definition which was 
coined long before him end had already established itself. And 
since he retained the old definition he had also to plsce  /bhü 
at the head of the dh$tup. even though it was not in keeping 
with the general arrangement of roots. 


With this we have finished our survey of the pre- 
Paginian literature in the matter of the development of the 
gremmatical thought regarding verbal roots. We now proceed in 
the subsequent chapters to study the @hatupithas. I first 
give in the next chapter & brief account of all the existing 
important dhatupéthas. 


1 RV 8,5,31. 

2 RV 6,66,9. 

2, For an interesting end searching recent study of the 
etymologies in the Nir., see Siddhesvara Varma, The Etymologies 
of Yüsks. According to the author's calculation, the total 
number of etymologies in the Nir. is 1296, of which only ‘59 
are absurd.’ After a careful consideretion of the merits and 
defects of the Nir. the author comes to the conclusion (p.16) 
that "in spite of an enormous sumber of crudities in Yaska's 
etymologies, the epithet of a ‘primitive etymological science’ 
cannot be denied to his system." 

$ Einführung ll, 7. 

In the whole range of Vedic literature there ere no less 
than 8335 etymologies as collected by Fatah Singh in his Vedic 
Etymologies. . 

4. Einführung II, 6. 

5. Einführung IJ, 18. 

6. AB 3,32,1. 

7 ‘vig vai pesr&cy avytkrta'vadat. te devà Indram abruvan, 
imam no v&cam vyakurv iti. ..... tam Indro madhyato’ vekramya 
vyüksrot. Sfyana in his introduction to the bh&sys on the RV. 
(I, p.26) explains the passage thus : tim akhandam vacam 
madhye vicchidya prakrtipratyayavibhagam servatra'karot. He 
gives a detailed and lucid explanetion of the same passage 
under TS 1,14 (Anandsshrema ed. Vol. I, p. 555) : yeysáü 
vaidikamantrarips v&k s& pirvem par&cl samudraghogavad 
sikysrüpena dendiyamana tasyüm v&cy etaved ekem psdam, tesmin 
pade'plyam prakrtir ayam pratyey ity eva vibhajys sarvateh 
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ksrapam vy&kerapem tadrehitatvad avyékrtaiva'vadet pravrtta 
tam Indro medhyato'vakramga vékyapedadiripene tstre tatra 
viochidys vibhinnam krtevan. 

8 Before deciding this meaning of the ending, similar words 
like kgatre, srotra, dütra etc. must have been, of course, 
considered. 

9 Einführung II, 18. 

10 Einführung II, 18. 

11 as, e.g. in 4B V,5,12 where RV 1,98,1 which actually 
contains the word jütsh is called jaitavat. 

12 Batekrishna Ghosh, Aspects of pre-Püninian Sanskrit 
Grammar, B.C. Law Volume, Part I, p. 340. 

138 Only one recension adds the word naimani in the descriptive 
remarks after the various groups of nouns, while no word for 
'verbs' occurs in similar remarks sfter the groups of verbs 
in any recension. It is Yaska who describes in the Nirukta 
(I, 20) the two divisions thus : 'et&ventsh saménakarmago 
dh&tsveh' and ‘etavanty asya sattvasye namadheyani. The 
word dhatu is here used in rather a loose sense, since the 
Nighsntu contains concrete verbs, and not verbal roots. 

14 That some of these are not really verbal but nominal 
forms is already pointed out above. 

15 To take just one group by way of illustration, Nigh.III,19 
contains, among others, the following forms which represent à 
sizable variety of forms :  Imahe, yami, daddhi, mimigdghi, 
piparat, yantareah and isgudhyati; occasionally the verbal 
forms are given along with the pre-verbs : à cake (I1,6), ni 
vapantu (11,19), vi caste (III,11), ava tirati (11,19) ete. 


16 For the philosophical import of this method, and the 
contrast it affords with the Greek and Latin grammar which 1‘ 
lsing. Pres. instead for the same purpose, cf. K.C. Chstterji, 
Technique, Part I, pp. 16-17; also Liebich, Einführung II, 27. 
17 V. K. Rejsvade, Yaska's Nirukts, ppi 201, 205. However 
in the verbs quoted by him as not attested in the RV, there are 
some which are setuslly met with there, while some others occur 
in the AV, e.g. kesati, cyavate, ardati, aniti, jrayati, 
etc., and so they osnnot be called assumed or coined. 

18 And his is the first definition of the verb to &ppesr in 
the annals of the Sanskrit grammar. 

19 Einführung II, 25, 530. 

20 Technique, pp. 68-69. 

21 (1) n&m&ny &khystaj&nlti Sakatayano nairuktsssmayas ca 
(1,12); (2) tribhya &khy&tebhyo jayate iti Sikepipih (VII,14). 
22 Cf. Wackernegel, àltind. Gram., Vol. I, p. LXIX, foot- 
note 2. But when Wackernagel goes further and says that this 
meaning continues down even in Panini in the two terms 
s&rvadh&tuks and  ürdhsdhs&tuks he is certainly not right for, 
as we shall presently see, the word dh$tu in these two terms 
is equivslent to  'Present-stem."' 

23 That is how I translete the word siddhsy&m, taking it 
to be sn attribute of the noun prakrtau understood. Ssrup 
evidently understands vikrtau as the substentive and trans- 
lates : ‘if an accomplished form is not derivable (anupe- 
psüyamsn&áyüm) from one base’ (p. 22). This is questionable. 
Rajavade translates : ‘When the actual or unaltered root is 


inapplicable‘; this is slightly better. 
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24 Actually, as Rajevade (p. 302) has pointed out, this 
definition is too wide ané would cover roots like yat, yam, 
redh, rem, lajj, vam, vrid etc. which do not sh w the 
phenomenon of samprasérena. The roots which actually undergo 
this phenomenon heve been listed by grammarians, e.g. by Panini 
in 6, 1,15-16 with their attendant circumstances. - Incidentally 
the recognition of dviprakrtinam sthanam constitutes a 
progress over AB which, still unaware of this phenomenon, 
derives (I,2,1) the word isti ‘sacrifice’ from  /ig ‘desire'. 
25 The word sthina has here still its genersl meaning of 
'plece', 'position' or ‘occasion’, and refers to the particuler 
. combination of sounds in roots, leading to samprasarane, Later 
on it seems to have been restricted to endings, causing, certain 
phenomens, as in the term sarvanimasthina (strong endings of 
deciension),, ané probably also in nivrttisthand« (wesk endings 
in the verbal flexion). 


26 seve iti sukhan&ms, sigyeteh. vakiro n&maskerapsh, 
antasthantaropaling!, vibh&gitasgunsh (X, 17). - The related 
term vrddhi does not occur, but there is no doubt that this 


phenomenon, too, must have been noticed. 


27 The expression nivrttisthanesu is correctly explained 
by Durga as gupavrddhinivrttisthanesu. Liebich wrongly takes 
it to be the same as  &rdhaüh&tuks when he says : ‘fur 

&rdhedh&tuka sagt Y. nalvrttisthina' (Einführung II, 32). 


28 The word eke evidently requires dhitevah as the sub- 
stentive. But since the subject of dviprakrtinam sthanam is 
apparently continued in this sentence, instead of taking the 


statement as referring to roots in general it is perheps better 


to suppose thet it applies only to such roots as undergo 
samprasérane and that some roots are taught here to have com- 
paratively fewer forms from the sampressrspised bese then from 


the normal one. 


29 Wheress the nouns in -ti of the real language are 
feminine, these purely grammatical formations on the other hand, 
are masculine, evidently because they are meant to be in 
apposition with the term dhStu. That Yáska treats them as 
masculine is evident from constructions like "'$avatir gatikarmü 
s... Viküram asye &ryesu bhássnte' (II,2) where the mssculine 


form asys is used with reference to Savati. 


30 Yaska similarly treats indeclinables slso as declinable 
stems. Cf. expressions like ‘ivo'pi drsyate (1,10)'. 


3}.  Liebich (Einführung II, 27) cites rocateh as an 
instence of an Stmanepadin root turned into paresmaipadin; but 
this particular instance is inoonolusive, for roosteh might 
be abl. sing. of rocate as well as of rocati, cf. F 6,1,110. 


cg Curiously enough, the form ants recurs in Panini also : 
sartisastyartibhyas ca (5,1,56). What is still more curious 
is that S&yaga actually uses it es a conorete form : sugthu 
arti geochatiti svarudakem (Bhasye to RV I, 100,3), and a 
similer form pratyrtah under RV I, 59,6. - Incidentally, 
the similar form sarti in the above quoted rule from P may 
be noted. Liebich (Einführung II, 51) cites a similar form 
neti from the V&j. Prat. III, 87. 


343 These forms also are similarly regarded ss masculine. 
34% = Ue&pa AAR Las ABI e Kia- p- (33. 


35 Cf. asyates thuk P 7,4,17. Modern scholars are more 
inclined to regard the form as coming from /stha itself, with 
& trensfer of root-Aorist to a-àorist, and weskening of & 


to L-1] Cf. Whitaey, Gram. 847; Macd., Gram. 507a.4. 


$6. On this point see liebich, Einführung II, 33. 
$7,  Indras Cendrah KüSakptsn&pideli Sükat&yansh 

Papinyamara Jainendré  jayanty agtadisabdikah. 

mstüni tesüm &lokya sarvasadharaneh sphutah 

dh&tupáthsh — rait tros mh sae a adi: 
38 nab sthah pratijnana iti vektavyam. astin saksram 
ütigthste.  &gamau gunavrddhi &tisthate. vikaérau gunevrddhi 
Stisthate (Bh. Vol. I, p. 280). The last sentence is not 
read by some Mss. 


39 ‘The printed Küsik& reads astisatk@ramitram &tipthste. 
viküro gupsvrddhl &tisthate, which is evidently corrupt. On 
this Jinendrabuddhi comments thus : sak&rams&tram asti-dhatum 
Episalir &oBrysh pratijanite. tath& hi, na tasya Püpiner ive 
“asa bhuvi' iti ganspüthab; kim tarhi ? ‘sa bhuvi' iti sa 
pathati. The remarks of Haradatta also are to the same effect. 
It is not known whether this dhátup. of ipiSall was actually 
before these commentators from which they cited, or whether 

‘sa bhuvi' is just a reconstruction on their part. If the 

first alternative is accepted, it will be an important testimony 
showing that even before Panini roots were given along with 
their meanings in the dhátup. and, in some cases like the present 
one, in identical form as in the P. Dh. — 5** ^c Poem (A on 
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41 It must, however, be pointed out that though these terms 
are commonly found in the Mss. and editions of the P. Dh. 
their appearance there is open to grave doubts. The pada in 
this dhátup. is indicated by means of the accent on the 
&anubandh&-vowel. So all that is needed is to say that so many 
roots are udüttetah, so many anuditteteah ete. The further 
addition of ‘pseresmaibhagah,' 'Stmanebhásüáh' is quite super- 
fluous and so raises doubts regarding their autheativity. 
Since, however, the terms are explained and declared as belong- 
ing to the pürv&cáryas by Maitreyarakgita, they must have 
found & place there at least before him. It is important to 
note that these terms (as also the usual ones like parasmai- 
padinah) are wholly absent in Ksirasvamin's version of the 
P.Dh. and so confirm the doubts raised above. 


42 P 3,1,70. 

43 P 3,1,58 ete. 

44 Structure, pp. 5-31. 

45 The admission of the meanings in the dhütup. is post- 
Paginien, for which see Ch. IV. 


46  Patanjali holds a different view; relying on the sista- 
prayogs he thinks that the listing of these roots could have 
been dispensed with. But we are more concerned with the view 
of the siitrakéra himself who, and following him also the 
Varttikakaéra,  hold/the patha to be essential. 


47 From the base dhinv, there is only one Aorist form 
recorded, viz. adhinvit (Tüpdya Br. 4.10.1); there is no form 
from the base krnv, Present or otherwise, except those like 
krpvanti, which are liable to be misunderstood as having come 
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kyova. 

46 According to the M.Dh. (pp. 405-407) they are ; rt, 
stambh, stumbh, skambh, skumbh, s@t, ju. The number is by no 
means fixed. 

49 Kkd.s, St. 354-359. 


50 As Vopsdeva in his Kavyakamadhenu, commentary on the Kkd., 
says t prthek páthas tv esim niystaprayogavigayatvüt. 


51 ' Gdau bhuvo nirdeso bhüsabdasya mah&vyahrptismoragena 
mingslikatvat, sarvajatyarthavyapyarthabhidhayitvat .....' 
M.Dh. p. 3. ‘satt&lakgapasyarthasya sarvadhatvarthavySpakat vena 
pradhfayad ..... ajantadhituvargam ullaüghy&pi bhavetim eva 
prathamam nirdisati’ Dh. Pr. pp. 2-5. 


52 Cf. Bhagya under this rule : kuto'yam vakürsh ? yadi 
tivat samhitay& nirdesah kriyate, bhvadaya iti bhavitavyam; 
athasamhitaya,  bhü&daya iti bhavitavyam. 


53 bhüvádinà& vakaro'yam mangalarthab prayujyste 

bhuvo v&rtha& vadantiti bhverthà và vádayah smrtüh. 
The second line is not found in the Bhügya, but it is read in 
the K&sika. 


54 The second line is interpreted differently in the Nyasa 
and also by Chatterji (Technique I, ppl 71-729. They appear 
to take the second line as containing only one alternative 
interpretation. But the following facts suggest that there 
are really two alternative interpretations there: (1) There 
are two yas in the second line; (2) the second alternative 
naturally ends with the end of the Srd quarter, the expression 
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badv&dayab (and not bhverthé, as Nyasa understends it) being 
understood after it; and (3) the Bhasye also understends the 
last querter as containing a third interpretation, since its 
explanstion v& ityevam&dayo bhi ityevamprskárüh (got by a 
double interpretation of the word 441i) is evidently à; para- 
phrase of vadayah and bhvarthah in the Varttika. 


55 Structure, pp. 5-6. 
56 Technique, Part I, p. 72. 
57. Chatterji, Technique, Part I, p. 71. 


58 TS, e.g. invariably writes suvar for svar: the form 
triyambska is met with in the Baudh. Gr. Si. III, 12 snd is 
also imitated by Kalidasa (Kumara. III, 44). The grammerians 
call this phenomenon yanvyavadhana and is referred by J 1,2,1; 
$&. 1,4,73 ete. H (Brhadvrtti to 1,2,21) aotuslly mentions 
the instance of bhiivadayah. See also Wh. Gram. 1290; and 
(perticulerly) Yudh. Mim., Itihüás I, pp. 21-23. Bohtlingk 
(Acht Bucher | p. 5| ) favours the view that here 
bhüvádayah is &áelibPerately used to hint at the sporadic 
occurrence of semi-vowols between iu on the one hand and 
dissimilar vowels on the other - since the phenomenon is not 
expressly taught in the Ast.  Bohtlingk proposes an alternative 
explanation also, viz. that  bhüvüdi stands for all the roots, 
while bhvadi stands only for the roots of the first or the 
bhü cless. But neither the expression  bhv?di or  bhüv&di 
appears anywhere else in the Ast. which would confirm this 
distinction; and Bohtlingk himself does not much favour this 


interpretation. 


